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PIERRE. 4 German Tale. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


THERESA and I quitted the 
illage in the middle of the night, on 
horse given her by an uncle. A 
mall quantity of clothes, and some 
provisions, we put in a wallet; anda 
very little money, the fruit of her 
conomy, was all we took with us. We 
ravelled all night, and at the dawn of 
lay found ourselves on the frontiers 
bf Bohemia. Without fear of being 
aken, we halted ina valley. Theresa 
lismounted, and, seated by my side 
yn the green turf, partook of a repast 
rugal and delicious. Our meal end- 
d, we debated on our next method of 
roceeding. After a long discourse, 
nd having estimated our horse at its 


at 


OF 


id, eptmost value, we found our riches 
‘athggmounted to no more than twenty du- 








ats, which would support us but a 
hort time. We, however, determined 
proceed to the first capital town, 
rhere we should be in less danger of 
iscovery, and get married as soon as 
ossible. After this wise resolution, 
e pursued our course to Egra, where 
ur first care was to seek the church, 
yhen we were married by a priest, to 
hom I gave the half of our little trea- 
re; nor did we think it in the power 
f money to repay so good an action. 
All went well for about eight days, in 
ahich time we had sold our little 
morse. The money was soon expend- 
u, and we had nothing left. What 
as to be done we knew not. I was 
i@norant of the manner of agriculture 
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[Vor. IV. 


in that country, nor was Theresa bet- 
ter informed. She trembled for our 
fate. Her situation was alarming, and 
I partook of her fears. At length, 
having no other resource, I engaged 
in a regiment of cavalry that was in 
garrison at Egra, and my bounty mo- 
ney was given to my Theresa, who 
received it with tears. I found my 
pay sufficient for my maintenance, and 
the little work done by my wife, whom 
necessity had instructed, went to the 
support of our household. The birth 
of an infant tied us still closer to each 
other ;—it was you, my Gertrude, and 
we viewed you as the blessing of our 
future years. We said the same by 
each babe that Heaven thought proper 
to send us. By the strict attention I 
paid to my duty, I soon acquired the 
esteem and friendship of my officers. 
Frederick, my Captain, was but twen- 
ty years of age, and was distinguished 
from all his companions by his elegance 
of person and sweetness of manners. 











He conceived a partiality for me, and 
I related my adventures to him. He 
saw Theresa, was interested in our 
welfare, and promised to use his in- 
terest to obtain the pardon of Armiaz, 
and I relied upon his word as the most 
sacred ‘promise. Besides which, he 
assured me he would give me immce- 
diate liberty. He had already written 
to my father-in-law, without having 
received any answer. ‘The time slid 





away rapidly; the young Captain ap- 
peared to grow cool, and Theresa each 
day became more and more sad; and 
when I demanded reason, she 


the 


w 
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spoke to me of her father, and tried 


to have a suspicion that Frederick was 
the cause of her embarrassment. One 
day coming from the picket, I return- 
ed to my house, and beheld before me. 
—judge my surprize—Armiaz! 
‘Are you there!’ cried he, seizing me 
‘restore me my child! Give 
me back the happiness you have rob- 
bed me of in return for my friendship!’ 











|| my wife and child to his care——] 
to change the discourse, and began | 


embraced thee, too, my Gertrude, and 
followed my conductors to the dun. 
geon. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


A ¢ Gee 








I fell on my knees before him I 
endured the first bursts of his passion 
my tears appeased him, and he 
consented to hear me. ‘The evil is 
done,’ cried 1; ‘ Theresa is mine—she 
is my wife. My life is in your hands 
—punish me, but save your only child! 
—let her not die with grief at the dis- 
honour of her husband! Spare, oh, 
spare your child!’ Saying these words, 
I entered the room where you lay 
asleep, my Gertrude, in your cradle : 
your checks glowed with health and 
innocence. Armiaz looked, and tears 
filled his eyes. I clasped thee in my 
arms, and presented thee to him 
‘ This also is your daughter!’ cried I. 
You waked with the- motion, and, as 
if inspired by Heaven, extended your 
little arms to the aged Armiaz, and 
twisted your fingers in his silver locks. 
He loaded vou with caresses— Bring 
me my child" said he, in a voice of 
kindness ‘Go my son, and conduct 
her to my arms!’ You can imagine, 
my children, with what eagerness I 
flew to prepare her for the interview. 

















I opened the door of the room where | 





she was, and beheld gracious Hea- 
ven !—the Captain on his knees to my 
wife, who used her utmost endeavours 
to conceal his situation from me. The 
sight filled me with horror. I drew 
my sword, and plunged it in the breast 
of Frederick—He fell, bathed in blood 
——his cries alarmed the guard, who 
rushed into the place. My sword was 
still reeking they seized me, and 
Armiaz arrived in time to see his son- 
in-law loaded with ignominious irons, 
I embraced him, and recommended 





THB MERCHANT AND HIS DOG. 


( Concluded from page 59.) 
The money had never entered the 


a 


himself with the reflection, that he had 
prevented a greater evil, by despatch. 


a calamity by his loss. 


himself, 
lost my money than my dog.” Saying 
his treasure. It was missing—no ha 
was to be found. In an instant he 
opened his eyes to his rashness and 
folly. “ Wretch that I am! I alone am 
to blame. I could not comprehend the 
admonition which my best and most 
faithful friend gave me, and I have se 
crificed him for his zeal. He only 
wished to inform me of my mistake, 
and he has paid for his fidelity with his 
life.” Instantly he turned his horse 
and went off at full gallop to the place 
where he had stopped. He saw, with 
half averted eyes, the scene where the 
tragedy was acted; he perceived thé 
_traces of blood as he proceeded ; hi 
| was oppressed and distracted ; but i 
vain did he look for his dog—he wa 





‘Mot to be seen on the road, At las 
he arrived at the spot where he hai 
alighted. But what were his sensi 
tions! his heart was ready to bleed ; 

he cursed himself in the madness 0 
despair. The poor dog, unable to fo 
low his dear but cruel master, had de 
termined to consecrate his last moment 








ito his service. "He had crawled, : 


| bloady as he was, to the forgotten bag 


| and, in the agonies of death, he /a 
| watching beside it. When he saw bi 
| master, he still testified his joy by t 

| Wagging of his tail—he could do #0 





merchant’s mind; he only thought of F 
his poor dog, and tried to con oleh 


ing a mad animal, than he had suffered} 
‘i his optate to ' 
his wounded spirit was ineffectual, 
‘‘T am most unfortunate,” said he tf 
“J had almost rather havef 


this, he stretched out his hand to graspf 
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more—he tried to rise, but his strength 
was gone.—The vital tide was ebbing 





.. Pfast: even the caresses of his master 
could not prolong his fate for a few 
moments. He stretched out his tongue 
to lick the hand that was now fondly 

}stretched to him in the agonies of re- 

ret, us if to seal forgiveness of the 

1¢ P¥deed that had deprived him of life. He 

off then cast a look of kindness on his 
le fF Emaster, and closed his eyes forever. 

. 9] ANCIENT AND MODERN’ FRIENDSHIP. 


© I: one of the ancients we find a cu- 


tof @rious recipe for making the Roman 
































al, PMfriendship cordial, that was universal- 
WEBy esteemed in those days, and very 
WOEew families were without it. The 
0g Peol!d Roman triendship was a composi- 
48)P Bion of several ingredients, of which 
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he principal was union of bearts, a 
ie flower that grew in several parts 
pf the empire. Sincerity, disinterest- 
edness, pity and tenderness, of each 
ed up together with two rich oils, 
es, and sincerity of temper; and the 
hole was strongly perfumed with the 
lesire of pleasing, which has a most 
prateful smell, and was a sure restora- 
ive inall sorts of vapours. This cor- 
lial, thus prepared, was of so durable 
nature that no length of time could 
vaste it, and what is remarkable, says 
bur author, it increased in weight and 
alue the longer it was kept. The 
oderns have most grossly adulterated 
his fine recipe: some of the ingredi- 
Mts, indeed, are not to be found; but 
what they impose upon us forfriendship 
sas follows.—Outward profession; a 
ommon weed that grows every where, 
nstead of the flower of union; the de- 
sire of being pleased, a large quantity 
Df self interest, comenience and re- 
servedness, many handfuls; a little of 
1 bag@bity and tenderness; but some pretend 
¢ Lito make it up without either of the two 
\w biast; and common oil of inconstancy, 
yy which like our linseed oilis cold drawn 
jo every hour, serves to mix them all 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


sn equal quantity: these were all mix-| 


which they called perpetual kind wish- | 
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| together. Most of the ingredients 
| being of a perishable nature, it will not 
keep, and shews itself to be counterfeit, 
by lessening continually, both in weight 
and value. 


——) +e 
A PICTURE OF THE MARRIAGE STATE. 


When two fond hearts unite, there can be no 
disagreeableness in the marriage state the 
blessed couple take their journey through life 
happily together! where the path is occasion- 
ally strewed with thorns, their diligence will 
soon render it clear! Should a river impede 
their way, the man assists the woman over it, 
or ifthere be a rock to ascend, he takes her by 
the hand! Patience asd Love are their com- 
panions—and what would be deemed impossi- 
ble by one, their united application renders fa- 
cile !—huaving climbed the rock—she then takes 
him by the hand and comforts him after his fa- 
tigue! Pleasure and pain are never separately 
felt, for the heart of the one can never throb 
| with pain, if the heart of the other glows with 
| pleasure! Both smile or both weep—their joys 
are more extatic than divided joys, their grief 
less poignant than solitary grief; participation 
|increases the one and diminishes the other! 
|| thus are their davs like summer days, though 
| showers now and then may fall; but showers, 
refresh the face of nature, and the sun bears 
addirional lustre when he re-appears from a 
cloud, ‘ ‘ 

But when disinterested views, too often 
termed by the world=prudence—when rashness 
and caprice guide the connubial bands, the ma- 
l.trimonial state has nothing then agreeable in 
it! the unwilling captives tread not with vola- 
tile steps, but drag along their galling chains 
through unavailing repentance! Both couute- 
nances betray disgust ! Everv retrospect 
brings to mind their forfeited happiness, which 
the delusive hand of fancy depicts in strong 
‘colours, and the more tempting as they are 
' more distant.—Each gradually begins to look 
upon the other as the hateful cause of their 
misery! To none are they more ready to give 
offence, and from none more prone to take of- 
fence than from each other! their very lan- 
guage is full of gall !—They behold with apathy 
their partner’s conduct, though in a stranger it 
would give every satisfaction. 
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1 During the progress of Mr. Hanway’s exer- 
| tions in favor of chimney sweepers, he address- 
| ed alittle urchin after he had swept a chimney 
| in his own house, ‘*‘ Suppose now I give youa 
| shilling ?” “* Bless your honor, and thank you ;” 
‘sand what if I give you a fine tie wig to wear 
on May-day, which is just at hand?” “Ah! 
bless your honour, my master won’t let me go 
out on May day.” No! why not?” ‘* Because 
| he says ite low life /” 
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For the Fuvenile -Folio. 
HENRY PQ CLEORA. 


A long adieu now hovers o’er my quill, 
_ __The paper waits beneath my trembling hand, 
My aching eyes with tears of anguish fill, 
And words of woe are all I can command, 
My heart responsive to each line I draw, 
Beats dull and heavy in my tortured breast; 
My sorrows spurn at reason’s sober law, 
And hideous absence, all my thoughts infest. 
A dreary prospect opens to my view, 
A skein of grief without. apparent end ; 
And all concentred inthe word “ adieu,” 
That cruel word when utter’d to a friend. 
And yet Cleora, Henry now must learn 
To speak that word, and feel its bitterest gall, 
Conform to fate, the sternest of the stern, 
And og my friends, my home, my love and 
all. 
Yes, from them all, thy Henry must depart 
At this rude season of the changeful year, 
Must tear the picture from his bleeding heart 
Whose pleasing shade’s now sullied with a 
tear. 
That picture which no fancy could excell, 
No poet brighten with his utmost art, 
Domestic bliss, to thee is known too well, 
To seek its semblance further than thy heart. 
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Soft Sleep, and all his airy forms, 
Fly from the dawning day: 
Like little loves, O! may their swarms 
On Lydia’s bosom play ! 
Ye Zephyrs haste : from every flow’r, 
The sweetest perfumes take: 
And bear them hence to Lydia’s bow’r ; 
For soon the maid must wake ! 
‘And, hovering fragrant round her bed, 
In breezes call my fair ; 
Go, frolic round her graceful head 
And scent her golden hair! 
Then gently whisper in her ear, 
That ere the sun ’gan rise, 
By the soft murmuring fountain here, 
I breath’d her name in sighs. 


er ¢ Ore 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Give me friendship, give me love, 
They are joys that suit my soul; 
Still their influence may I prove, 
Still may they my mind controul ; 
For without them life’s a void, 

In the heart they should be wove ; 


Give me friendship, give me love. 
Friendship still should share the thought, 
When delight has made us gay, 
And when ’tis with anguish fraught, 
Still should soothe the dreary day ; 
Poor is man without a friend, 

Rich, if one with truth he prove! 
Oh! ye pow’rs! who blessings send, 
Give me friendship, give me love. 
Th’ maid I love is mild and fair, 
Gentle as the zephyr’s sigh ; 

She can soothe my bosom’s care, 


With them I can ne’er be cloy’d— 





| Spring’s sweet attendant, médest, simple flow’r, 
: That with thy sky-wov’n beauties gem’st the 
lawn ! 
How often have I wander’d at that hour 
When blushing morning first begins to dawn. 
To the wild brook, where, on the mossy ground, 
Thy folded buds and velvet flow’r I view, 
| Spreading delicious fragrance all around, 
| Bath’d in transparent tears of chrystal dew. 
But ah! how frequent do thy beauties bloom, 
Unseen in wilds where human feet ne’er trod! 
Find, unadmir’d, unnotic’d there their tomb, _ 
Too quickly mingling with the grassy sod. 
| So, oft in life, the flow’rs of genius lie, 
Nj But in obscurity they fade and die. 
W : — + 
MORNING. 
tt Thi Hail, orient sun, auspicious light, 
Wh i Hail, new born orb of day ! 
L.o, trom behind the wood-crown’d height, 
Breaks forth thy glitt’ring ray. 
Behold it sparkle in the stream, 
i 4 On the dew-drop shine ; 
Ty Oh ! may sweet joy’s enliv’ning beam, 
Mix his pure rays with thine ! 
The Zephyrs now with frolic wing, 
Their rosy beds forsake: 
And shedding round the sweets of spring, 





She can bid e’en anguish fly. 

Sense and virtue grace her mind ; 

From such goodness can I rove ? 

Never, while ’*tis mine to find 

Friendship’s joys entwin’d with love! 
el $6 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Who complained that Winter had returned fou: 
times. 


Oh! Celia, why should you complain, 
That Winter in his icy chain, 

Hath four times bound the earth? 
Those snows, which you call so unkind 
Are destin’d by th’ Eternal Mind, 

To give to Spring its birth. 





What greater cause have I to grieve, 

Whom cruel fates ordain to live 
Without one day to cheer? 

For all those fond, impassion’d sighs, 

Which from my lovedaught bosom rise, 


Sr 


With cold neglect you hear! 
Ere long, in smiles, shall rosy May, 
Banish these wint’ry storms away, 

And all its treasures bring : 
But May, although with roses crown’d, 
Shall find me still in winter bound— 


‘ 





— -. 





Theis drowsy comrades wake. 


And ne’er to end in Spring! 





